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From the Bookshelves 


Present-Day Y. M. C. A.-Church Relations in the United 
States. A Diagnostic Report. By Owen E. Pence. New 
York, The Association Press, 1948. $2.25. 

Y. M. C. A.-church relations in the United States can 
be described as cordial, based upon appreciation and 
mutual esteem. This relationship in turn has been ex- 
pressed through cooperation for the attainment of objec- 
tives shared in common. The spiritual foundations of the 
Association are essentially embodied in the faith of 
Protestantism. In certain communities and periods these 
relations became so organic that the Young Men’s 
Christian Association was frequently thought of as the 
lay arm of the churches. 

More recently, however, the churches and _ the 
Y.M.C.A.’s have become aware of numerous trends which 
suggest that there is a need for the making of a fresh 
appraisal of current relations. Notable among such 
trends are the following: 

1. The rise of the representative principle within 
American Protestantism. 2. The growth and develop- 
ment of state, city and local councils of churches. 3. The 
mounting tide of secularism in communal and_ national 
life. 4. The Association’s need for a more adequate inter- 
faith orientation. 5. The growth in number and influence 
of councils of social agencies. 6. The wartime experience 
of Protestantism’s relations with the U. S.O. 7. The 
emergence of a lay movement within Protestant churches. 

In this diagnostic report, Owen E. Pence has marshalled 
an arresting array of facts which shed light on the mean- 
ing of these trends. There is a maximum of objectivity 
and a minimum of editorializing in the body of the report. 
The facts recorded and the implications suggested reflect 
the common efforts of a considerable number of clergy 
and laymen in the churches, on the one hand, and of lay 
officers and staff members of the Association, on the other, 
to reach a conclusion concerning what Y. M. C. A.-church 
relations should be. 

The brief diagnostic statements at the end of each 
chapter form one of the most significant features of the 
report. These statements are presented as tentative and 
have as their purpose the stimulation of discussion, com- 
ment and rejoinder. They should result in the stimula- 
tion of wider study and more sustained thinking, for, as 
Dr. Pence suggests, the formulation of sounder relation- 
ship policies may be confidently expected when they are 
functionally conceived and experientially derived. 

One of the particularly helpful discussions deals with 
objectives. Here the common aims of the churches and 
the Associations are set forth, followed by a tabulation of 


the distinctive aims of each. The chapters of the report 
on “Church Council Representatives Speak for Them- 
selves,” “The U. S. O. Episode in Y. M. C. A.-Church 
Council Relationships,” and “The Summary and Final 
Diagnosis” are most inconclusive. Especially perplexing 
to this reviewer is the inference (p. 99) “that church 
leaders approach such matters deductively rather than 
experimentally, starting with the nature of the church.” 
Also, the report seems to assume that when the policy of 
relating Protestantism to the board of directors of the 
Y. M. C. A. is by church council appointment, the person 
designated would be a clergyman. Protestantism’s rep- 
resentative when appointed by a council of churches may 
well be a layman, but, as such, authorized to serve on the 
Y. M. C. A. board as a corporate agent for cooperative 
Protestantism. 

As the reader will discover, the author himself has in- 
vited such observations. They are offered with a word of 
sincere appreciation for both the spirit and the content 
of this diagnostic study. Through continuing search and 
study still more satisfying relationships can and must be 
found. Toward such an objective this volume represents 
a significant contribution. J. Quinter Miller. 


The Protestant Church and the Negro. By Frank S. Loescher. 
New York, Association Press, 1948. $3.00. 

All Manner of Men. By Malcolm Ross. New York, A Reynal 
& Hitchcock Book, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948. $3.50. 


The Negro In America. By Arnold Rose. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1948. $3.75. 


In Henry’s Backyard: The Races of Mankird. By Ruth 
Benedict and Gene Weltfish. New York, Henry Schuman, 
1948. $2.00. 

Negro Business and Business Education. [y Joseph A. 
Pierce. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1947. $4.00. 

Racism: A World Issue. By Edmund Davison Soper. New 
York, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1947. $2.50. 

This group of books presents data in regard to race 
relations from a variety of angles. Dr. Loescher, secre- 
tary for race relations of the American Friends Service 
Committee and lecturer in sociology at Temple Univer- 
sity, has made a careful survey of the place of the 
Negro in Protestant church life.t His thesis is that “the 
Protestant church in general, by the practices of its con- 
gregations and educational institutions, is following the 
status quo in Negro-white relationships and that the 
Protestant church as a social institution is not actively 


1 Many of the data presented in this volume were summarized 
in INrorMATION SERVICE for December 14, 1946. 
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furthering the integration of the Negro into American 
society.” The author analyzes the formal denominational 
pronouncements on race relations over the last forty years, 
pointing out what is omitted as well as the points stressed. 
He then studies what the churches actually do nationally, 
regionally, and locally. A number of churches were 
found which have Negro members or attendants—but 
usually there were only a few Negroes. What church- 
controlled educational institutions do is also carefully 
analyzed. Dr. Loescher feels that the church has now 
“an opportunity such as it may never have again.” But 
there is need for “explicit positive” church policies and 
for the study of techniques “to guide men and women of 
ood will.” The appendixes include an analysis of denom- 
inational and interdenominational pronouncements on race 
relations from 1908 through 1947. 

The problem of equal economic opportunity for Negroes 
is faced squarely by Malcolm Ross, chairman of the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee from 1943 to 1946, in 
All Manner of Men. His description of the experience 
of F. E. P. C. brings out the many different elements in 
the total problem. He describes some of the successes of 
the F. E. P. C., as well as its failures. His description of 
the experience of those years should be read by all those 
concerned—perhaps even more by those who have not given 
the matter much thought. He discusses a few of the 
most widely-publicized cases, for example, the Philadelphia 
transit strike and the Negro firemen on Southern railroads, 
as well as others less widely known. In some cases a 
satisfactory settlement was impossible, in others it was 
secured only through “complaint, public hearings and 
directive.” ‘‘Hundreds” of others were settled by per- 
suasion “without public furor.” 

Many factors were important in these disputes: the 
attitudes of both management and labor leaders and the 
“real” community attitude (as apart from “a few vocal 
leaders on either side’) are very important. Mr. Ross 
is convinced that it is necessary to have a government 
agency “armed with the authority to do an adequate job.” 
This, he points out, F. E. P. C. never had. The description 
of the congressional campaign against F. E. P. C. is a 
sorry story. While the bulk of the book is devoted to the 
effort to secure employment opportunities for Negroes, 
attention is also given to the problems of Jews and Mex- 
icans. What we need, the author concludes, is “the will 
and the means to cure an ancient unfairness to minority 
Americans. The means exist. Administrative procedure 
has been worked out to the point where all Congress needs 
to do is apply it to this problem.” 

The Negro in America by Arnold Rose, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at Washington University, is a con- 
densation of An American Dilemma by Gunnar Myrdal? 
It brings into a single volume “the gist of the knowledge 
and the thought” of that two-volume study, as Dr. Myrdal 
notes in his Foreword. Also, Professor Rose has brought 
many of the statistics up to date. The book covers the dif- 
ferent aspects of Negro life in America: racial beliefs and 
facts about races, the Negro population, the economic 
condition of the Negro both in agriculture and in other 
types of employment, his share of public services, economic 
discrimination, the Negro in politics, the unequal adminis- 
tration of justice, segregation, Negro leadership and 
organizations, the “basic protest institutions,” the Negro 
community, and “America at the Crossroads.” Those 


2 See INFORMATION Service for April 1, 1944, for a summary of 
An American Dilemma and other volumes in the Carnegie Cor- 
poration studies. 


who felt balked by the mere size of An American, Dilemma 
should welcome this shorter study. Others will be glad 
to have this more usable volume with postwar data. 

In Henry’s Backyard is an adaptation in very popular 
style of The Races of Mankind by the late Ruth Benedict. 
The illustrations are taken from “Brotherhood of Man,” 
an animated color-film based on that pamphlet and pro- 
duced by United Productions of America on the initiative 
of the United Automobile Workers—CIO. One might 
perhaps feel that more attractive illustrations would have 
made it more effective. 

Negro Business and Business Education is the report 
of a careful study conducted cooperatively by Atlanta 
University and the National Urban League. This study 
of twelve cities, mainly in the South, revealed that Negroes 
owned and operated 99 different lines of business. The 
larger proportion of the retail stores were eating places 
and food stores. Personal services made up the great 
majority of the service establishments. Negro business, 
the author feels, cannot “operate as a Negro shut-in,” 
segregated from the rest of American business, nor as an 
“economic chameleon, now separate, then semi-separate, 
and again integrated. ... Thus the Negro business man 

. . must decide upon the role that Negro business is to 
play in the general American economy.” Professor Pierce 
suggests steps toward the integration of Negro business 
into the total American economy through Negro-managed 
chain stores in Negro neighborhoods, buying cooperatives 
and Negro-white partnerships. The section on business 
education surveys the facilities available for Negroes and 
suggests needed improvements. 

The volumes already reviewed here are concerned mainly 
with the Negro in the American scene. In Racism: A 
W orld Issue Dr. Soper, professor of the history of religion 
at Garrett Biblical Institute, studies racism as an inter- 
national problem. This book grew out of a series of 
seminars and conferences in which outstanding Negro and 
white leaders participated. The author interprets briefly 
the racial situation in different parts of the world, includ- 
ing Brazil where the color line is fading out and countries 
where it is very strong. Racism is, he says, a “virulent, 
complicated, and contagious” malady. 

The Christian’s first duty, he considers, is to “under- 
stand the problem and the issues at stake.” Increasing 
numbers of people in America are considering the problem 
seriously and intelligently. The real bar between Negroes 
and white men is “the bar of suspicion and fear and re- 
sentment, which have accumulated through the centuries 
of oppression and neglect and condescension on the part 
of the white man.” It is the “Christian duty” of white 
people to have fellowship with Negroes. We need not 
only to “understand others but to become acquainted with 
ourselves”—particularly the “ruinous tendency” to find 
satisfaction “only in a feeling of superiority to someone 
else.” The situation in regard to the churches is “‘exceed- 
ingly serious,” Dr. Soper says. ‘When the plainest im- 
plications of brotherhood are repudiated by the vast 
majority of church members in their racial contacts, what 
are the Negroes to make of it? In most cases this attitude 
is not one of ill will; it is . . . the assumption of inherent 
superiority of white over black.” Indeed, “The Christian 
church has failed as much at the point of race relations as 
at any other, if not more. ...” Yet it is “the agency which 
has lifted the backward races to a new position so that for 
the first time a question has been raised in the minds of 
their self-styled superiors whether they have not been 
mistaken in their estimate of the worth and possibilities of 
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these peoples. . . . In addition, the church is the only body 
which claims . . . to include all men within the scope of its 
membership.” Christians are bound together “‘by the fact 
of our common origin and our membership in the family 
of God. ... We are one also by redemption. . . . We all 
together stand in need of the divine forgiveness, and there 
can be no forgiveness without repentance. . . . It would 
seem that many of us must leave our gift before the altar 
and first be reconciled to our brothers of other races before 
we can claim the forgiveness of God... . All races meet 
as equals about the Cross on Calvary.” 
Inez M. Cavert. 


The West at Bay. By Barbara Ward. New York, W. W. 

Norton & Company, Inc., 1948, $3.50. 

The need for Western Union and the problems which 
must be faced in its creation are brilliantly discussed in 
this volume by the assistant editor of the London Econo- 
mist. What we are really facing is not merely the effect 
of World War II. The economic balance of the world has 
shifted. The causes “go back at least a hundred years.” 
Among them are the loss of “political balance” in Europe, 
the development of American economic supremacy with 
a resulting imbalance in trade, the failure of Western 
society to bring the industrial masses into a “coherent 
social order” and to solve the problem of fluctuations in 
the business cycle, and the fact that “this failure in turn 
led to the great challenge offered to Western conceptions 
of freedom by the Communist system.” 

The only policy that holds “some promise” of solving all 
these problems is “the creation of some form of closer 
association between the nations of the Western fringe.” 
Miss Ward does not belittle the difficulties which such 
an association must face. Much more important than any 
of these, however, is the fact that ‘Western Europe col- 
lectively, and each of its states individually, runs the im- 
minent risk of national bankruptcy.” The Western Hemi- 
sphere is no longer the main source of nearly all the vital 
supplies. Nearly all the Western European nations have 
“their worst deficit in the currency they need most— 
dollars.” 

Miss Ward believes that if the nations are willing to 
make the necessary effort, “unity in Western Europe 
can be achieved, first as the framework of a general re- 
covery program, and then as a political organism existing 
of its own right and yearly strengthening its inner cohes- 
ion.” But “last and most vital” is “a renewed faith in the 
values and principles which have been for the last two 
thousand years the creative force in Western civilization. 
. . . Christianity and democracy grew up so closely in- 
tertwined that the languishing of one may well mean the 
failure and the decadence of the other. . . . Unless the 
pursuit of justice and the practice of brotherhood are the 
first purposes of the men of the new union, they will fail 
to build their city...” I.M.C. 


Christianity and Communism. By John C. Bennett. New 

York, Association Press, 1948. $1.50. 

This book was written at the request of the editorial 
board of Haddam House, which is a “publishing project” 
in “religious literature for youth.” It is a concise treat- 
ment “of the author’s conception of the relation between 
Christianity and Communism for students and other young 
people.” ‘This statement is a systematic discussion of a 
point of view held by many Christians, elaborated in terms 
of the current world situation. 

The nature of the book is further revealed by the follow- 
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ing paragraph by the author: “This book is written by one 
who believes that Communism as a faith and as a system 
of thought is a compound of half-truth and positive error, 
that Communism as a movement of power is a threat to 
essential forms of personal and political freedom, and that 
it is a responsibility of Christians to resist its extension 
in the world. On the other hand, this book is written by 
one who believes that the errors of Communism are in 
large part the result of the failure of Christians, and of 
Christian churches, to be true to the revolutionary im- 
plications of their own faith, that the effectiveness of 
Communism lies chiefly in the fact that it seems to offer 
the exploited and neglected peoples of the world what 
has been denied them in a civilization that has often re- 
garded itself as Christian.” Benson Y. Landis. 


The Roosevelt Court. By C. Herman Pritchett. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1948. $5.00 


Because the Roosevelt Supreme Court was thoroughly 
considered in this Service of November 13, 1948, and 
certain of Professor Pritchett’s writings were there noted, 
this review of his thorough “study in judicial politics and 
values” must be brief. 

Professor Pritchett, who is associate professor of 
political science at the University of Chicago, is not a 
lawyer. He studies the Supreme Court during the years 
1937-47. He became interested in writing the book be- 
cause one day he was “struck by what seemed a peculiar 
combination of justices who had joined in a dissent to 
one of the Supreme Court opinions.” 

Thus he decided to try to find “patterns” of disagree- 
ment among the justices. He soon found he must go 
back to preceding courts for data. It is Professor 
Pritchett’s “view that the Supreme Court inevitably acts 
in a political context, and that the greatest danger to the 
Court and from the Court comes when that fact is in- 
adequately realized.” 

Professor Pritchett presents a long list of cases in which 
the Court of 1937-47 reversed previous Courts. uh 


The More Perfect Union. By R. M. MaclIver. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1948. $4.00. 

Professor Maclver of Columbia here develops “a pro- 
gram for the control of inter-group discrimination in the 
United States.” “Many historical forces combine to make 
the relation of group to group the central issue of modern 
society... . In a special way it challenges the United States 
of America.” Yet our people are generally unaware of 
the nature of this challenge. 

As communication has improved, the problem of inter- 
group relationships has “become greatly aggravated,” 
thinks Dr. Maclver. Thus in our time groups and group 
interests are both “more together” and “more apart.” 

With these generalizations as the background, Professor 
Maclver proceeds to outline general directions and pro- 
grams. “The goal is not conformism....” “Neither is 
the goal a cultural pluralism in which each group cultivates 
its particularism in a kind of federated community.” It is 
rather encouragement of “the spontaneous processes that 
from the beginning have built up community life.” “Only 
when differences are free to stay apart or to merge or to 
breed new variations of the community theme can human 
personality have fulfilment and creative power, drawing 
its sustenance where it finds its proper nourishment, 
neither clinging to likeness nor worshipping difference.” 

BY. 
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The Rural Church in China. By Frank Wilson Price. New 
York, Agricultural Missions, Inc., 1948. $2.00. 


There are ten thousand rural Protestant churches, 
branch churches and chapels in China, Dr. Price reports. 
He was for a time an agricultural missionary in that 
nation. China’s rural churches are markedly influenced 
by the ancient cultural heritage and by the profound social 
changes which have come in the villages as well as the 
cities. 

The rural church is also influencing its environment. 
There is a rising tide of interest in “rural reconstruction.” 
The rural ministers are primarily evangelists, and they 
are working both with individuals and with groups. 

In China the parish boundaries of the rural churches 
“tend to follow the lines of natural communities and 
groupings of villages rather than the boundaries of arti- 
ficial divisions. . . . The market area or natural community 
seems to be the best unit for programs of rural service.” 
In this respect the rural churches of China seem to be 
different from those of the United States, where all 
students agree that most parish boundaries do not follow 
the lines of natural communities. 

New methods, new vision, new passion are called for, 
Dr. Price pleads. The rural churches of China should 
strive to instill Christian ideals in rural social movements. 
“This is the day of opportunity.” But it will cost a great 
deal for the rural church to work “at the heart of rural 
reconstruction.” It will cost in terms of thought, energy, 
opposition, “perhaps in life.” 

“The task before us demands a combination of mysti- 
cism and spiritual insight at their best, a union of social 
intelligence and of the passion to serve.” S. ¥. 2. 


The Church and the Rural Community. By William C. 
Martin. New York, Board of Missions and Church Ex- 
tension, The Methodist Church. 1948. 50 cents. 

sishop Martin of Topeka, who is the “Episcopal super- 

visor of an area which is predominantly rural,” writes a 

book which is based on the thought and action of the 

National Methodist Rural Life Conference. The reports 

of study committees are the basis of the volume, although 

“very little’ of the exact language of the conference 

groups has been reproduced. 

The explorations of various phases of the life and work 
of the rural church are presented under six heads: Family 
and Community Life; the Rural Church and the Land; 
the Ministry and the Rural Church; the Program of the 
ag Church; Church Cooperation ; the Christian World 

iew. 

In the course of a critical discussion of the federated 
church in the rural community, this type of organization 
is described in the words of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Church as affording only “expedient temporary 
service.” It is reported that difficulties with respect to 
property were the main causes of irritation in 185 fed- 
erated churches that were studied. B. Y. L. 


Twenty-Five Years of Crusading. By Raymond P. Witte. 


Des Moines, Ia., The National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, 1948. $3.00. 


Brother Witte writes “a history of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference,” in terms of a crusade within a 
church primarily urban. Many Protestants know about 
the Conference because it has a migrant and cooperative 
secretary, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, some of whose 
achievements are recorded in the book. 

The Conference has distinguished itself by holding the 
largest conventions of Christian people interested in rural 


life ever held in the United States. It has sponsored 
numerous short schools for rural priests which offer 
courses in economics and cooperatives among many others, 

It has cooperated with the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine in organizing intensive campaigns for catecheti- 
cal instruction in rural parishes. It has encouraged vaca- 
tion schools. It has recommended that dioceses employ 
diocesan rural life directors, and most dioceses have made 
appointments. 

Parts of this history have a ring familiar to Protestants. 
The Conference has a small budget and has to struggle to 
raise it. The Conference complains that the teachers in 
the Roman Catholic seminaries are “urban-minded.” It 
has to use strenuous means to circulate its publications, 
And not all bishops are interested in apostles of rural 
ways of life. 

Msgr. Ligutti was formerly the parish priest at Granger, 
Iowa, who helped to organize a well-known land settle- 
ment project in which coal miners combined their indus- 
trial employment with the cultivation of land. He is one 
of the ablest advocates of Catholic distributist or decen- 
tralist teachings. B. Y. L. 


Let’s Act Now! By Richard T. Baker. New York, The 

Friendship Press, 1948. 50 cents (paper). 

This is a study book in a style which is an invitation to 
read—it has brevity, clarity, pungency. When the church 
“swings into action around a program of public health in 
a Chinese village, that is the church obeying its instructions 
to ‘go and tell of me!’ When it preaches, teaches, heals, 
trains the mind and hands of an African farmer to wrest 
a more abundant life from the soil he works, again the 
church is up to its same old job of going and telling.” 
Mr. Baker interprets many church activities as pioneering 
in the struggle for Christian neighborhoods and com- 
munities, and for national and international fellowship. 

Don F. Pielstick. 


Young Laymen—Young Church. By John Oliver Nelson. 

New York, Association Press, 1948. $1.75. 

In this Haddam House book, directed to college age 
youth and young adults, John Nelson tells in lively fashion 
of the numerous projects in which young people are en- 
gaged under church auspices. His point of view is “cath- 
olic’—he treats of the liturgical movement within the 
Roman Catholic Church, the newer fellowships among 
European Christians, Ashrams, Kirkridge, work camps, 
and the rediscovery of vital worship among young adults in 
the United States. Here is “a summons to young laymen in 
the mid-twentieth century.” 


A Hymn To Work. By Josephine Drabek. Loveland, Ohio, 

Grailville, 1948. 75 cents. 

At the School of the Apostolate at Grailville, Loveland, 
Ohio, a religious order of laywomen is emphasizing “the 
beauty and dignity of manual labor.” The aim is “to 
transform the daily work into a holy worship, a joyous 
praise of God.” 

The courses at Grailville are designed to develop 
apostolic young women with a vision of their task as “re- 
storers of home, family and society,” and with the courage 
and competence to participate in organized action in their 
own communities. 

During recent years a group of wives of Protestant 
rural ministers has been conducting an annual short course 
at Grailville. A Quaker who has attended numerous 


events at the institution writes that “something is happen- 
By. 


ing at Grailville.” 
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